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ABSTRACT 

As part of a 3~-year, lO-state study on the state and 
local implementation of the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills (JOBS) 
Program, local implementation of child care services was researched. 
Areas of investigation focused On the availability of child care 
services, funding and payment mechanisms, parental choice, and 
information and referral services. Findings were based on field 
network research and a survey of front-line workers in all 10 states 
and in 29 of the 30 local sites. Findings indicated that, in general, 
JOBS administrators at both 5tate and local levels perceived the 
supply of child care services as adequate, and the majority of 
front-line workers also regarded child care services as sufficiently 
available to service JOBS participants. Parental choice in selection 
of child care was preserved and safeguarded by the programs, although 
many sites placed a strong emphasis on use of formal child care 
services. Few local sites had begun to experience funding shortages 
for child care. Payment rates for child care services were sufficient 
to attract an adequate number of providers. Efforts to increase 
parent education about child care were related to use of information 
and referral services and use of child care management agencies. 
(Appendixes include a report that introduces the research on the JOBS 
program implementation, descriptions of workers responsible for child 
care services, a list of field associates, and brief biographies of 
each. Contains 11 data tables). (YLB) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Purpose 

Under the auspices of the Rockefeller Institute of Government, a 
three-year, ten-state study is being conducted on the state and local 
implementation of the JOBS program. In this report, we present research 
findings on the local implementation of child care services in conjunction 
with the JOBS program, specifically on developments that have occurred 
in child care in conjunction with the implementation of the JOBS pro- 
gram. Areas of investigation focused on the availability of child care 
services, funding and payment mechanisms, parental choice, and infor- 
mation and referral services. 

Background 

The Family Support Act of 1988 introduced new legislation for wel- 
fare employment programs through its provisions for the Job Oppor- 
tunities and Basic Skills Training Program (JOBS) and associated child 
care services. The JOBS program is envisioned as a vehicle to foster the 
economic self-sufficiency of AFDC parents, primarily mothers, so they 
may financially support themselves and their children. 

In introducing the JOBS legislation, Congress recognized that child 
care would be a critical variable in the ability of AFDC mothers to 
participate in education and training activities as well as to make the 
transition to employment and economic self-sufficiency. Therefore, the 
legislation provides that, if needed, child care be guaranteed for children 
of AFDC recipients participating in the JOBS program. Additionally, 
federal funding for child care was increased significantly under the 
legislation. 

Methods 

The findings presented here extend our earlier research regarding the 
initial responses of the ten states to the JOBS child care provisions and 
cover the field network research conducted on the local implementation 
of the JOBS program in 30 local sites— three in each state— during June 
through August, 1991. The ten states mcluded in the study, selected to 
reflect diversity and a range of experiences in implementing the JOBS 
program, were Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, New York, 
Oklahoma, Oregon. Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Texas. The 30 local' 
.sites were also selected to fefiect a range of experiences, and within each 
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state, we selected a site that represented a larger, more urban location, 
one that reflected a mid-sized city within the state, and one that repre- 
sented a small or rural community. 

The primary data collection method was field network research. Field 
network research relies on a network of field researchers who are senior 
policy analysts and who assess the program in :heir assigned jurisdictions 
by using a uniform instrument for collecting and analyzing information. 
Field researchers gathered the required information in a variety of ways, 
including on-site observations, interviews with program administrators 
and staff, and reviews of program materials and reports. 

The findings are also based on a survey of front-line workers con- 
ducted in all ten states and in 29 of the 30 local sites. The overall purpose 
of the survey was to further inform our analysis of the local implemen- 
tation of the JOBS program by considering the perspective of those 
charged with its daily operations. To collect data, we distributed a 
self-administered questionnaire to front-line workers in the fall of 1991, 
shortly after the completion of the field network research. Completed 
questionnaires were returned by 929 respondents for a response rate of 
68.7 percent. The findings presented here are based on the responses of 
frc^t-line workers who were responsible for child care services (N=274). 
The survey's limitations stem from its reliance on a self-administered 
questionnaire, purposive selection of local sites, and geographic restric- 
tions. 

Findings 

In general, JOBS administrators at both the state and local levels 
perceived the supply of child care services as adequate for their programs 
to serve a sufficient number of JOBS participants to meet the federal 
participation rate of seven percent for 1990 and 1991. Additionally, the 
majority of front-line workers responsible for child care services also 
regarded child care services as being sufficiently available to serve JOBS 
participants at the time of the study. The only site identified as having a 
significant concern about an adequate supply of child care services was 
New York City. This concern may well reflect the emphasis placed on 
formal care by the agency and the state's policy requiring that those 
clients requesting child care assistance be given the option of two regu- 
lated providers. The other major gap in child care services identified by 
several sites was care for infants and toddlers. 

In interpreting these findings, one must carefully consider several 
important factors before concluding that child care is not, and will not 
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become, an issue in implementing the JOBS program. First, at the time 
of the study, the federal participation rate for the JOBS program was 
seven percent of the non-exempt AFDC caseload. For most states in this 
study, meeting this rate of pvticipation was not a major challenge 
because they already had well developed welfare employment programs. 
Additionally, for states with new programs, clients were only beginning 
to flow through the JOBS program, and many were at the assessment and 
employarility planning stages rather than assigned to a particular educa- 
tional, training, or employment activity. 

Second, child care services may be available, but JOBS participants 
may not be able to access those services due to a lack of available 
transportation. This issue was identified as significant in both the field 
network research and the survey of front-line workers. Third, the 
availability of services may also reflect a reliance on informal care, and 
its use may not be captured in the available state and local information. 
Informal care may be functioning as a "safety valve," as an alternative 
when formal care is not available or accessible. 

Fourth, states were operating JOBS programs primarily on a voluntary 
basis or giving priority for services to volunteers during this study period. 
It is possible that those volunteering for the JOBS program have fewer 
needs for child care than other potential JOBS participants. Additionally, 
self-initiated participants who volunteer for the JOBS program may 
already have secured child care arrangements and enroll in the JOBS 
program in order to obtain payments for child care and other work-related 
expenses. Finally, recipients with significant needs for child care may be 
viewed as having barriers to program participation and thus may be less 
likely to be enrolled in JOBS activities. Given the need to serve only 
seven percent of the potential pool, JOBS programs may be choosing to 
serve those with lower needs for child care, in effect, creaming on the 
ba^ is of child care needs. As demonstrated by New York City, it was 
possible to serve only clients with school-age children and meet the seven 
percent participation rate. 

The JOBS legislation significantly increased the availability of child 
care funding for welfare employment programs, and this liberalized 
funding has made an important contribution to some states' operations of 
the JOBS program. However, accessing the federal funding for child care 
under the JOBS program is dependent on the states' being able to provide 
the required state matching funds. The limitations on child care funding 
have already resulted in restricting access to the JOBS program in at least 
one state and to restricting availability of child care support for other 
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low-income but non-AFDC families. The findings suggest that a few 
local sites have begun to experience, or anticipate, funding shortages for 
child care. In the three sites noting this concern, the depletion of Title XX 
funding for child care, which does not require a state match, was noted 
as a main factor creating this shortage of funding for child care services. 
As the federally mandated rates of JOBS participation increase, the 
likelihood of confronting inadequate child care funding will also in- 
crease. 

Althouj^.h addressed through a variety of approaches, parental choice 
in the selection of child care has been preserved and safeguarded by the 
programs considered in this study. There were indications that many sites 
placed a strong emphasis on the use of formal or regulated child care 
services. This emphasis was also reflected in data on service usage. 
However, the data on service usage may well minimize the extent to 
which informal care is used by JOBS participants. Parental choice may 
be restricted as a practical matter, however: formal child care services 
may not be available or accessible within some communities. 

The issues of parental choice and informed consumer choice of child 
care services go hand-in-hand — to make informed choices, parents must 
have relevant information about child care options and child develop- 
ment. The findings suggest tha: efforts are underway in a number of states 
and local sites to increase parent education about child care. These 
developments were related to the use of information and referral services 
as well as the use of child care management agencies in Tennessee and 
Texas. 

Although there were concerns in several sites about the payment rates 
for child care services — rates were considered both too low and too 
high — payment levels were sufficient to attract an adequate number of 
providers. However, an issue uncovered in several sites was the payment 
differential between those receiving services under the JOBS program 
and those receiving services through the JTPA agency. Authorized pay- 
ments under the JOBS program for child care were higher than those 
under the JTPA program. This situation may create tension between the 
local agencies and could potentially interfere with the JTPA's providing 
services to JOBS participants. At a minimum, this situation places the 
JTPA agency at a disadvantage in arranging services for JTPA clients who 
are not also JOBS participants. 
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Conclusion 



The JOBS legislation reflects the expectations that mothers, even 
those with young children, should participate in the labor force to in- 
crease their levels of economic self-sufficiency. This approach represents 
a dramatic shift from the original intentions of the AFDC program, which 
was to allow mothers to care for their children in their own homes. This 
change in expectations has been accompanied by the recognition that, to 
fulfill these expectations, mothers need access to child care services. 

In implementing the JOBS program and the associated child care 
provisions, states to date have fulfilled their obligations to assure that 
child care is available and provided to at least enough JOBS participants 
to meet the federally mandated requirement.> for participation. But such 
child care issues as funding, access, and transportation must still be 
addressed by states.While these findings indicate that child care is not 
yet a pressing issue in the implementation of the JOBS program, it is 
clearly premature to conclude that it will not emerge as a significant 
barrier to providing education, training, and employment services to 
welfare recipients as the federally mandated rates of participation in- 
crease. Additionally, these findings provide the perspectives of the state 
and local agency administrators and v/orkers, not those of the clients, who 
may view the issue of child care quite differently and who may find that 
child care issues become barriers to their on-going participation in the 
JOBS program and in the workplace. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Although work incentives and requirements have been tied to AFDC 
since the late 1960s, the Family Support Act of 1988 signals a clear shift 
to expecting labor force participation by mothers with young children 
who receive welfare benefits. The Family Support Act seeks to increase 
the economic self-sufficiency of AFDC families through increased levels 
of child support enforcement and a new welfare-to-work program that 
provides education, training, and employment services to AFDC 
recipients. This new welfare employment program, the Job Opportunities 
and Basic Skills Training Program (JOBS), replaces the Work Incentive 
Program (WIN) and is designed "to assure that needy families with 
children obtain the education, training, and employment that will help 
them avoid long-term welfare dependence" (42 USC 681 (a)). In intro- 
ducing the JOBS program. Congress recognized that child care would be 
a critical variable in the ability of AFDC mothers to participate in 
education and training activities as well as to make the transition to 
employment and economic self-sufficiency. Therefore, the legislation 
provides that, if needed, child care be guaranteed for children of AFDC 
recipients participating in the JOBS program. Additionally, federal fund- 
ing for child care was increased significantly in the legislation. 

This report presents research findings from the JOBS Implementation 
Study related to the local implementation of child care services under the 
JOBS program. These findings extend our earlier research regarding the 
initial responses of ten states to the JOBS child care provisions (Hagen 
& Lurie, 1992; Hagen & Lurie, 1993) and cover the field network 
research conducted on the local implementation of the JOBS program in 
30 local sites — three in each state — during June through August, 1991. 
(More information on the JOBS Implementation Study is presented in 
Appendix A.) Areas of investigation focused on the availability of child 
care services, funding and payment mechanisms, parental choice, and 
information and referral services. This phase of the study excluded 
consideration of transitional benefits for child care services because 
programs were in early stages of implementation. This phase of the work 
also preceded the implementation of the Child Care and Development 
Block grant. 

The states selected for inclusion in the study were Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, and Texas. In choosing these states, we made an 
effort to select states that illustrated a range of experiences in implement- 
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ing the JOBS program and to provide diversity according to such char- 
acteristics as the region of the country, the level of fiscal stress expected 
in 1990, poverty rate, per capita income, and the program's organization 
structure, i.e., state-administered or county-administered welfare system. 
(For further inf^r-^ation regarding study methods, see Hagen & Lurie, 
1992.) 

Thirty local sites, three in each state, were selected for examining the 
implementation of the JOBS program on the local level. Again, in 
selecting the-loeal sites, we tried to reflect a range of experiences with 
the JOBS program. A number of criteria were considered in site selection: 
the size of the AFDC caseload, the geographic location within the state, 
and the fiscal and economic conditions of the community. Within each 
state, we selected a site that represented a larger, more urban location, 
one that reflected a mid-sized city within the state, and one that repre- 
sented a small or rural community. 

The findings presented here also include the perspectives of front-line 
workers responsible for child care services that we obtained through a 
survey conducted in the fall of 1991, shortly after the field network 
research was completed and approximately one year after the mandated 
implementation of the JOBS program. The survey of front-line workers 
providing JOBS services wac conducted in all the local sites selected for 
the overall study except New York City, where we were unable to secure 
permission to conduct the study. The intent of this survey was to further 
inform our analysis of the local implementation of the JOBS program by 
including the front-line workers' perspective on how policies were im- 
plemented and the extent to which resources were available to provide 
services to JOBS participants. (The study methodology as well as the 
overall findings from the survey of front-line workers are presented in 
Hagen, Lurie, & Wang, 1993.) 

Of the front-line workers responding to the survey, 274 or 29.5 percent 
indicated they had responsibilities for assisting clients with child care 
services. The findings reported here are based on the responses of that 
specific group of front-line workers. It was assumed that they were the 
most knowledgeable about the child care services in their agencies and 
about the use of these services by JOBS participants. Although com- 
parisons across the states are made in some instances, these must be 
interpreted with caution because of the relatively small numbers of 
responses used for some statistical analyses. (Appendix B provides 
additional information about the front-line workers providing child care 
services.) 
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To place these findings in context, we begin with a summary of the 
federal legislation related to JOBS participation and child care services. 
We then present findings on the availability of child care service, the 
funding for child care and payment rates, and the issue of parental choice 
in selecting child care services. While the focus here is on the local 
implementation of the child care services under the JOBS program, 
findings regarding state choices relevant to child care are summarized to 
provide the context for understanding the local implementation of child 
care services in conjunction with the JOBS program. 
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LEGISLATIVE PARAMETERS FOR 
CHILD CARE SERVICES 



The federal legislation provides that, if needed, child care be guaran- 
teed for children of AFDC recipients participating in the JOBS program. 
In a significant departure from previous legislation. Congress also 
authorized the provision of transitional child care for up to 12 months to 
families who become ineligible for AFDC because of earned income. 
Federal funding for child care, which was capped and severely con- 
strained under WIN, was significantly liberalized under the Family 
Support Act and was made an open-ended federal entitlement. State 
expenditures are matched at the Medicaid rate, which ranges from 50 to 
80 percent, depending on the state's per capita income. 

The legislation also reflects the increasing acceptance of employment 
by mothers with young children. Prior federal legislation regarding work 
expectations for AFDC centered on mothers with children ages six and 
older. Under the JOBS legislation, mothers with children ages three or 
older are required to participate in this welfare employment program if 
child care is available. Additionally, states may elect to require participa- 
tion by mothers with children ages one year or older. For these mothers 
with young children, states may require participation for up to 20 hours 
each week. Responding specifically to the risk that minor custodial 
parents will become long-term welfare recipients. Congress also man- 
dated that mothers under 20 years of age who have not completed high 
school or its equivalent be required to participate in educational activities, 
regardless of their children's ages. 

Under the Act, state welfare agencies retained considerable authority 
and discretion in the implementation of the child care provisions. An 
important funding issue faced by the states is the allocation of funds to 
support child care services under AFDC and the extent to which they will 
draw on other sou'-ces, such as Title XX, the Social Services Block Grant. 
States are allowed to determine the method of payment for child care. 
These options include providing care directly, purchasing care under 
contract, using vouchers, providing cash advances, providing reimburse- 
ment, or using the child care disregard, which is the amount of earnings 
lhat may be set aside for child care before the AFDC grant is reduced 
because of earnings. States also retain some discretion over the amount 
of payment for child care. States may pay the actual cost of child care up 
to the local market rates for child care, but they are not required to pay 
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more than the child care disregard, which is equal to $175 per month for 
children ages two and older and $200 per month for younger children. 

In order to require participation in the JOBS program by mothers with 
children under six, the state must assure the necessary child care. The 
state IS required to provide, either directly or through others, information 
regardmg the types and locations of services and to inform clients that 
assistance is available in selecting appropriate care for their children. 
Additionally, the agency must provide assistance in obtaining child care 
services if it is requested. 

Parental choice in selecting child care services has been a central 
premise m the development of the legislation as well as the federal 
regulations which stipulate "that consistent with individual responsibility 
is choice, and that parents be given a wide range of options for child care 
while participating in this program" (Federal Register, 1989, p. 42149). 

These legislative and regulatory parameters provide the foundation for 
the states' choices in implementing the child care provisions of the Family 
Support Act, and they present both challenges and opportunities to the 
state and local agencies charged with the implementation of JOBS. In this 
study, we have examined the local responses to these provisions. In other 
words, what developments in child care services have occurred in con- 
junction with the implementation of the JOBS program? 
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AVAILABILITY OF CHILD CARE SERVICES 



During the initial phase of this study, conducted during October 
through December 1990, we found that administrators in nine of the states 
anticipated a supply of child care services sufficient to meet the needs of 
those participating in the JOBS program. However, they acknowledged 
that providers in rural areas were somewhat limited. Locating and arrang- 
ing both infant care and shift care were acknowledged as problematic 
areas in Texas. In contrast to the other states, in New York there was a 
more general concern among state officials about an adequate supply of 
child care slots to meet the needs of JOBS participants. New York was 
also the only state with an explicit parental choice policy that affects the 
state's need for regulated child care: if a client requests assistance in 
locating child care, state law requires that the client be offered two 
choices of regulated providers. Michigan officials, while not identifying 
an insufficient supply of child care services for JOBS participants as a 
concern, recognized a shortage of child care generally in the state. This 
shortage, while not directly interfering with participation in their JOBS 
program, increased the difficulty faced by front-line workers in arranging 
child care for JOBS participants. 

Based on our initial findings, we also concluded that, during the initial 
stages of JOBS implementation, states had not experienced major chan- 
ges in the types of child care used or the extent to which a particular type 
of care was used by welfare recipients. There were suggestions from both 
Maryland and Texas, however, that informal child care may be expand- 
ing. Under the JOBS program in Texas, the range of child care options 
increased: parents now have the choice of using self-arranged care 
provided by neighbors, friends, or non-parenting relatives. This suggests 
that more child care used by welfare recipients may be provided in 
informal settings as the JOBS program expands. This may be tempered, 
however, by the state's procedures for reimbursing informal child care 
services. 

Local Implementation 

Without exception, all local sites reported a supply of child care 
services that was adequate to meet the needs of their JOBS participants 
during June-August 1991, a time period in which sites were required to 
meet a seven percent rate of participation. Although the availability of 
child care services was not a constraint in operating local JOBS programs, 
specific gaps in service were noted in several locations. Particular note 
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was made of a shortage of care for infants or toddlers in eight of the sites, 
and three sites noted shortages for evening, night, or weekend care. 

The findings also suggest that the availability of child care services in 
the more rural areas of a county or district may be a factor limiting JOBS 
participation in some instances. For example, in the area served by the 
Springfield, Oregon site and in Harris County, which includes Houston, 
child care services are less available in the outlying or more rural sections 
of the county or district. In two rural counties (Tuscola, Michigan and 
LeFlore, Oklahoma), the availability of child care services was limited. 

Other rural counties, however, reported an adequate supply to meet 
the needs of their JOBS participants, and some rural counties have well 
developed initiatives for dealing with the need for child care services. 
For example, in Franklin County, New York, the local welfare agency, 
along with other service providers, responded to the need for more child 
care services during the 1980s when welfare employment programs were 
introduced in the state. Their approach has been to develop a network of 
family day care providers distributed throughout the county. Given the 
rural character of the county, child care centers were regarded as inap- 
propriate to local needs because they require a minimal number of 
children on a regular basis to insure on-going operations. Family day care 
homes, however, can be much more flexible in the number of children 
served and still stay in operation. They can also be located throughout 
the county rather than in a more centralized location. Additionally, the 
county and its cooperating agencies have invested in vans to provide 
transportation for their clients and their children. 

In two instances, local administrators thought that the supply of child 
care was not adequate and that it could potentially limit their ability to 
serve JOBS participants. In Tuscola County, a rural area of Michigan, the 
supply of child care services was regarded as inadequate, particularly for 
those JOBS participants entering employment. Until recently, there was 
only one child care facility in the area. However, in response to the 
demand for more child care services, more facilities were under develop- 
ment. 

The other site reporting a serious concern about the availability of 
child care services was New York City. Although the availability of child 
care services was not limiting New York City's ability t.o meet the seven 
percent participation rate, welfare agency administrators perceived the 
supply of child care providers as being inadequate, particularly for 
regulated care for infants and toddlers. Additionally, certain geographic 
areas within New York City had a shortage of regulated child care. This 
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perceived shortage of regulated providers, combined with the agency's 
policy of encouraging formal care, resulted in mandating JOBS participa- 
tion in New York City only for those individuals with children ages six 
and older until 1992. 

Although child care services were generally available in the local sites, 
they were not always accessible to some clients. For those clients, the 
lack of transportation interfered with their ability to access the available 
services or restricted their choice of child care services. Program ad- 
ministrators from five of the local sites noted the availability of transpor- 
tation as a factor limiting access to child care services. Transportation 
difficulties arose in some rural areas, but they also occurred in moderate 
sized communities that lack public transportation systems. An additional 
barrier in one site was the lack of JOBS funding to pay for transportation 
to child care services. 

The Workers' Perspective 

In the survey of front-line workers, workers responsible for child care 
services answered a series of questions about the availability of child care 
providers for JOBS participants in their agencies' programs. Overall, 64 
percent of the respondents indicated that sufficient providers were avail- 
able for the children of JOBS participants. Workers in Oklahoma and 
Oregon were more likely than workers in other states to identify a 
sufficient number of child care providers. In contrast, only 10 percent of 
the workers in Maryland believed that the supply of providers was 
sufficient. The key factor perceived by respondents m all states as 
limiting the supply of child care providers was cumbers *me reimburse- 
ment procedures, followed by a shortage of child care generally in a 
community and the clients' lack of transportation to avaihxble providers 
(table 1). 

Sixty percent of the respondents perceived clients with children under 
18 months as frequently encountering difficulties in arranging child care 
(table 2). This was noted particularly by workers in Maryland and 
Mississippi. Arranging care for toddlers was also perceived as being 
frequently difficult by 27.9 percent of the respondents. These survey 
findings parallel the findings from the field network research, which 
indicated that some areas had particular difficulties in locating care for 
children in these age groups. Somewhat unexpected was the finding that 
one- third of the respondents perceived clients with children over 1 2 years 
of age as frequently experiencing difficulties in arranging child care. 
However, children in this age group who require child care may be 
children with special needs. 
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Table 1 : Workers' Perceptions of Factors Umiting Supply of Child 
Care Providers 

^^^^Q*" Percent Agreeing 

Reimbursement procedures are cumbersome to providers. 69.7 

There is a shortage of child care in the community 62.8 
in general. 

Clients lack transportation to available providers. 62.2 

Payments are too low to be acceptable to providers. 58.0 

The hours providers are available do not coincide 43.8 
with the scheduled activities for participants. 



Table 2: Workers' Perceptions of Clients' Experiences with Child 
Care 



Statement Percert .Agreeing 

Clients with children in the following categorie:? 
encounter difficulties in arranging child care: 

Under 18 months 50.1 

18 months to age 3 27 9 

Over age 3 but under age 5 1^.6 

Age 5 to age 12 16 7 

Over age 12 33 g 



Workers were also asked to rate the importance of potential problems 
or barriers that their agencies might be encountering in implementing the 
JOBS program (table 3). Of particular interest here is that the child care 
workers rated transportation issues as mjre important barriers to JOBS 
implementation than child care funding and the availability of child care 
p.-oviders. These lattei items ranked sixth and seventh among the twelve 
factors considered. From the perspective of workers responsible for child 
care .services, transportation barriers to JOBS implementation were more 
significant. This was particularly the case in Mississippi, where all of the 
respondents noted the lack of available transportation and of funding for 
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Table 3: Child Care Workers' Perceptions of Barriers to 



Implementing JOBS (N=274) 

Barrier Percent Agreeing 

Lack of employment opportunities in the community 65.6 

Inadequate funding for education and training services 63,5 

Inadequate funding for transportation 56.9 

Inadequate staffing for JOBS program in the agency 55.7 

Lack of available transportation in the community 53. 1 

Inadequate funding for child care 5 1 .8 

Lack of child care providers 49.3 

Lack of available education and training services 48.2 
in the community 

Lack of staff knowledge about the JOBS program 37.7 

Agency rules and regulations too complex to 32.6 
implement properly 

Assignment of unnecessary or inappropriate services 29.1 
because of 20-hour JOBS activity requirement 

Unrealistic expectations for most clients 28.2 



transportation as important factors in hindering JOBS implementation. 
As noted in the field network research, the lack of funding for transpor- 
tation or the lack of available transportation within a community limits 
clients' access to child care providers as well as to education and training 
opportunities. Although child care providers may be available in suffi- 
cient numbers within a community to meet the needs of JOBS par- 
ticipants, transportation difficulties interfere with accessing those 
services and thus hinder participation in the JOBS program. 

Initiatives to Increase the Supply of Services 

Given that most of the local sites were not encountering any pressing 
problems in the availability of child care services, few initiatives to 
increase the supply of child care were identified. Of the local sites. New 
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York City was the most active in terms of developing additional regulated 
child care services for JOBS participants. This has been accomplished by 
allocating an increased number of the city's funded child care slots to 
JOBS participants. Some of these slots have been targeted specifically 
for infants and toddlers in group and family' day care as well as for 
children of teen parents, including on-site care for children of teen parents 
in educational programs. To secure these openings and services. New 
York City relies on requests for proposals as well as the recruitment of 
private day care programs. 

Philadelphia has also worked to increase the supply of formal 
providers by negotiating a special agreement with a group of 70 to 80 day 
care facilities for direct payment from the Department of Public Welfare 
to the day care provider. This method assures payments to the providers 
and may increase their willingness to serve subsidized children in their 
facilities. 

In Texas, efforts to increase the supply and the quality of child care 
services were underway in all three local sites. These efforts are directed 
and financed primarily by the child care brokers, referred to as the Child 
Care Management Agency (CCMA) in Texas. As part of their contracts 
with the state welfare office, CCMAs must develop new child care 
resources where needed, train and certify staff, and fulfill related ac- 
tivities. In two of the counties, planning was underway for a new project 
to serve in-school teen parents and their children at three local schools. 
Funding for the project will come from several sources, including the 
JOBS program and the Child Care and Development Block Grant, and 
will be handled by the CCMA. 
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TYPES OF CHILD CARE SERVICES USED 



Table 4 provides information on the numbers of children receiving 
child care services under the JOBS program and the type of setting in 
which this care is provided. The variation in the number of children 
served by the local sites was extreme, ranging from almost 4,000 children 
in Baltimore City to nine children in Gibson County, Tennessee. The 
extent to which the various types of child care settings were used was 
also highly variable. 

One issue related to the JOBS program and the use of child care has 
been the extent to which JOBS participants will either prefer or be forced 
to rely on informal child care providers for their children. Table 5 
provides percentages for the use of formal and informal care in the local 
sites. (The table assumes that family day care homes are formal care 
settings. New York City was excluded in this analysis because informa- 
tion on children in informal child care settings was not available.) It is 
immediately obvious that these data do not reflect a high use of informal 
care in these local sites. The Mississippi sites relied most heavily on 
informal child care, followed by Tennessee and Maryland. That reliance 
may reflect a lack of available child care facilities in the less urbanized 
sites in these states. But even in these latter two states, formal care is used 
extensively. The use of formal child care is clearly the pattern in New 
York, Oklahoma, Oregon, and Texas. 

On the basis of this information, it is possible to speculate that formal 
child care was indeed available for many, if not most, children of JOBS 
participants at the time of the study. However, it is also possible that JOBS 
participants are relying heavily on informal care that is not captured in 
these data. For example, JOBS participants in Oklahoma, Tennessee, and 
Texas who have opted to use informal care without securing payment 
would not be counted in these data. As noted, data regarding the use of 
informal care in New York City was not available. Program ad- 
ministrators at that site estimated that 70 to 80 percent of their clients rely 
on informal child care arrangements. 
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Table 5: Percent of Children in Informal and Formal Care* 



Percent Percent 



State 


s:te 


informal 


Form 


Maryland 


Baltimore 


32 


67 






JO 






Dorchester 


42 


59 


Michigan 






(Not Available) 


Minnesota 






(Not Available) 


Mississippi 


Hinds 


^ JL 






Harrison 


39 


60 




Quitman 


88 


10 


New York 


NYC 




(^^*^C\\ t^\J CkW Ck\\\ t>\ 

\VS\j\. /AVallaUlCy 




Oneida 


37 


65 




Franklin 


19 


82 


Oklahoma 


Tulsa 


0 


99 




Carter 


2 


98 




LeFlore 


0 


100 


Oregon 


Springfield 


17 


82 




Medford 


19 


81 




LaGrande 


13 


87 


Pennsylvania 






(Not Available) 


Tennessee 


Davidson 


8 


92 




Sullivan 


45 


56 




Gibson 


44 


- 56 


Texas 


Harris 


1 


99 




Nueces 


1 


99 



Bee 5 95 



* Informal care includes care by a relative in the child's home or out- 
side the child's home and care by a non-relative in the child's home. 
Formal care includes family day care and child care centers. 
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FUNDING FOR CHILD CARE SERVICES 



The open-ended federal entitlement for child care under the JOBS 
program represents a potentially significant change in the availability of 
child care funding, provided that states are willing and able to generate 
the required state matching funds. At the time of our study on initial state 
responses to the JOBS legislation (October through December 1990), 
administrators in all states expected to have sufficient funds for child care 
services to meet the federally mandated participation rate of seven 
percent for 1990 and 1991. However, administrators in Tennessee and 
Texas recognized the potential need to restrict access to the JOBS 
program because of insufficient child care funding. To control child care 
costs in its program, Minnesota restricted access to the JOBS program in 
May 1990 by narrowing the groups eligible for services. 

During June to August, 1991, funding for child care services was not 
identified as a problem in 29 of the 30 local sites. The only site reporting 
a shortage of funding for child care was Philadelphia, where the problem 
had only emerged recently. As Philadelphia's more inten^^ve JOBS pro- 
gram, Single-Point-of-Contact (SPOC), has grown, funding iimitations 
for child care services have become a factor in program participation. The 
funding limitations have resulted in significant waiting lists for Title XX 
funding for child care services and have forced some clients to postpone 
participation in JOBS activities. At the time of the study, the scope of this 
problem was not well understood. Additionally, two local sites in Texas 
expected to encounter funding shortages in the relatively near future due 
to the increase in caseloads, the increasing participation rates, and the 
depletion of available Title XX funding for child care. 
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PAYMENT RATES FOR CHILD CARE SERVICES 



The payment methods chosen by the states are shown in table 6. The 
range in choices runs from using only one method, which Oregon 
selected, to using all five methods, which New York selected. The most 
frequently selected option was purchase of service; only New York 
included providing cash in advance as an optional method for child care 
payments. 

A major decision for states in conjunction with the JOBS program was 
whether to pay up to the local market rate for child care. All but one of 
the study states elected to base their allowable child care payments on 
local market rates. The range in state payment limits for child care is 
shown in table 6. Michigan, which elected to limit the amount of payment 
to the monthly child care disregard, provided the lowest level of payment, 
while New York, with a state-wide limit of $883.32, allowed for the 
highest payment rate. 

With the exception of the local sites in Michigan, the local sites in this 
study were authorized to pay up to the market rates for child care services. 
In general, these rates were regarded as adequate to attract a sufficient 
number of providers for children of JOBS participants requiring care. In 
five local sites, however, payment rates for child care were considered 
too low for the local communities. In LaGrande, Oregon, for example, 
the authorized market rates for child care have fallen below the prevailing 
child care rates in the community. The authorized market rates were also 
considered too low in both Bee and Nueces counties in Texas, but for a 
different reason. In Texas, the market rates were determined for each of 
the state's regions. For both Corpus Christi and Beeville, the market rates 
were based on those for the entire Rio Grande Valley region and fell below 
the prevailing rates existing in those particular communities. This prob- 
lem was not experienced in Harris County because the county, which 
includes Houston, dominates the region used for determining the market 
rate. 

In contrast, the market rates were regarded as being too high for two 
rural sites. In Franklin County, New York, the local agency elected not 
to pay the authorized market rate for child care services. The market rates 
set for the community by the state were much higher than many private 
payers in the community could afford, including employees in the local 
welfare agency. The agency administrator decided to pay the going rates 
in the community. While acknowledging that this decision has allowed 
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Table 6: Methods of Payment for Child Care 



State 



Method 
of Payment 



Statewide Limit 
Per Month ^ 



Maryland 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
New York 



Oklahoma 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania*^ 

Tennessee 
Texas 



Income Disregard, Voucher in 
Advance, Purchase ofService 

Direct, Cash Reimbursement, 
Purchase of Service 



328,95/$268,75 
200/$ 175 



Income Disregard, Cash Reim- 6l7/$538; 
bursement, Purchase of Service $4,300-handicapped 

Cash Reimbursement, Purchase $2 1 6/$204 

of Service 

Direct, Income Disregard, Cash in 883.32 
Advance, Voucher in Advance, Cash 
Reimbursement, Purchase of Service, 
Other 

Direct, Voucher in Advance, 372/$341 
Purchase of Service 

Direct $450 

Income Disregard, Cash in Advance, 580.50 
Cash Reimbursement, Purchase of 
Service, Other 



Income Disregard, Purchase of 
Service 



$270,90/$227.90 



Cash Reimbursement, Purchase of $482; 
Service $9 1 6-handi'capped 



Source: Summary of Options under the Supportive Services Plan prepared by Family 
Support Administration. Office of Family Assistance. JOBS (Job Opportunities and Basic 
Skills Training Program) Task Force. U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
12/10/90. 

- When two amounts are shown separated by a slash (/). the first amount is the statewide 
limit for children under 2. The second amount is the statewide limit for children -ver 2. 
Statewide limits for handicapped children are so captioned when different limits apply. 
Source: State Plan for Supportive Services. 
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the agency to save money, the agency administrator emphasized that this 
decision avoided the negative community response to welfare employ- 
ment programs that would occur if welfare recipients were paying more 
than local workers can afford to pay for child care. 

The other rural site that found the authorized payment levels too high 
for the local community was Tuscola, Michigan. In this instance, how- 
ever, the issue was not one of market rate payments. In Michigan, child 
care payments are limited to the amount of payment for the monthly child 
care disregard. This amount is limited to $200 for children under two 
years of age and $175 for children over two years of age. This rate was 
regarded as too high for the more rural site, but the Wayne County site 
(Detroit) reported that the child care payment limits were too low for 
some providers in their area and sometimes created difficulties in access- 
ing particular types of child care services. 

At least two local sites confronted another market rate payment issue, 
the authorization for higher child care payments under the JOBS program 
than under JTPA programs. For example, the welfare agency in Davidson 
County, Tennessee, which includes Nashville, had been paying less for 
center-based child care than authorized under the market rate in the state. 
To prevent differential rates for JOBS and JTPA participants, payments 
for child care for JOBS participants were held to the levels used by the 
JTPA program for non- JOBS enrollees. In contrast, in Harris County, 
Texas, which includes Houston, the welfare agency paid higher rates than 
the JTPA. As a result, the local JTPA agency — which was expected to 
serve most JOBS participants on a non-reimbursable basis — was having 
difficulty finding child care services for its non-JOBS enrollees because 
child care for JOBS participants offered not only higher rates, but also 
more flexible hours. 

In several local sites, the method of payment was regarded as a serious 
issue. All three sites in Michigan and one site in Pennsylvania reported 
that direct payment to the client introduced instances in which child care 
providers were not paid the total amount due or not paid at all. In other 
words, some clients were '^skimming'' from the child care payments. 
Workers in these sites expressed a preference for direct or vendor pay- 
ment to the providers in order to avoid the possibility of misuse of child 
care funds by JOBS participants. 
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PARENTAL CHOICE 



A major concern in requiring parents with preschool children to 
participate in JOBS activities has been the degree of parental choice that 
will be offered to parents in arranging child care. New York was the only 
state in the study to develop an explicit legislative policy regarding 
parental choice: if a client requests assistance in locating child care, the 
agency is required by state law tc offer at least two choices of providers 
who are regulated, accessible, and available and who are willing to accept 
the amount or type of payment offered. If the agency is unable to provide 
these choices, the agency must offer the client the option of obtaining her 
own child care and excuse her from participation until child care is 
located by either the client or the agency. The intent of this state provision 
was to protect parents from being required to use unregulated ch;ld care 
in order to participate in the JOBS program. 

Although New York was the only state with an explicit legislative 
policy regarding parental choice, other states have addressed this issue 
through different mechanisms. One approach has been to educate the 
consumer about selecting quality child care that matches the needs of the 
child. For example, Oregon required each of its local districts to provide 
consumer education services to inform JOBS participants about the 
availability of child care, as well as to stress that selecting child care is 
based on the parents* choices, not those of agency personnel. 

Pennsylvania illustrates a second approach for both providing con- 
sumer education and expanding access to providers. The state developed 
a demonstration project covering 68 percent of the state's AFDC popula- 
tion that established county-based programs to assist families in locating 
community providers, to counsel families on selecting child care ser- 
vices, and to manage payment to providers. In other states, similar 
services emphasizing parental choice were to be provided by the local 
IV-A agency staff. In some states, however, parents were viewed as 
assuming primary responsibility for selecting and arranging child care 
with little formalized assistance. 

Local Implementation 

Parental choice of child care services was most clearly stressed in all 
three of the local sites in Oregon and in two of the New York local sites. 
In Oregon, all JOBS participants were referred to the local child care 
resource and referral program for assistance in locating child care and in 
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making decisions about the kind of child care that suits their needs. The 
client must be offered at three least child care options; however, none of 
these must necessarily be a licensed provider. In New York, parental 
choice was stressed through the state's requirement that the client who 
requests assistance be offered two licensed or regulated child care op- 
tions. 

Other local sites — those in Michigan, Mississippi, Pennsylvania, and 
Tennessee — protected parental choice by adapting a position of neutrality 
on the parents' choice of provider. The local sites in Maryland and 
Oklahoma along with New York City encouraged the use of formal, 
regulated care when it was available. In the Texas sites, informal care was 
indirectly discouraged through the payment procedures used for informal 
care. Under the state's policy, clients using informal care must seek 
reimbursement through the state welfare agency. These payments often 
were delayed for three or more months. Further, the State Comptroller's 
Office was authorized to withhold child care payments if the client had 
unpaid loans or bills with the state. 

Parental choice also may be limited as a practical matter — the lack of 
licensed providers and of public transportation in an area may restrict the 
child care options. As one field associate noted: 

When an AFDC parent must get one or more children 
to a child care provider and herself to work — and does 
not have a car and lives in an area with no public 
transportation system — the barriers to the use of 
licensed child care and indeed employment, training, 
or education can be daunting. Thus, even though 
JOBS participants have the right to use regulated child 
care, many of them as a practical matter lack the 
opportunity to use such care. 

Child Care Information and Assistance 

To make parental choice meaningful, parents must be informed con- 
sumers of child care services and, if needed, have access to assistance in 
obtaining child care services. In all sites, assistance in arranging child 
care was available to JOBS participants. However, the agency providing 
this service and the extent of the service was highly variable. Respon- 
sibility for assistance in arranging child care for JOBS participants rested 
with the local welfare office in Maryland, Michigan, New York, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, and Pennsylvania. In Michigan, Oklahoma, and Pennsyl- 
vania, these responsibilities were fulfilled directly by the local welfare 



agency. In the Pennsylvania sites, the agencies reported that most clients 
neither need nor request assistance in finding a child care provider. The 
Michigan sites, by contrast, found that child care responsibilities placed 
a tremendous demand on the program's front-line workers. In Oklahoma, 
assisting clients with child care arrangements was an integral part of the 
caseworker's job. For these workers, providing child care assistance was 
facilitated by the use of a computerized system which allowed for 
on-screen and print-out viewing of available child care options. 

In the local sites in Maryland, New York, and Oregon, assistance in 
arranging child care was facilitated through referral to specialized child 
care services. In Maryland, the state created a child care information and 
referral system. This system allows JOBS participants to access a special 
telephone service that provides the names, addresses, and phone numbers 
of three child care providers within the participants' immediate area. In 
New York, for both New York City and Oneida county, the option existed 
for local workers to refer JOBS participants to local child care resource 
and referral agencies. As noted earlier, Oregon referred all JOBS par- 
ticipants to local resource and referral programs. 

Child Care Management Systems 

Three states in the study developed child care management systems to 
fulfill responsibilities for child care services in conjunction with the 
JOBS program and transitional benefits. Mississippi, Tennessee, and 
Texas all established contracts with regionally based agencies to handle 
specific aspects of child care, including administration of child care 
payments and state and federal reporting. 

In the local sites in Tennessee, community action agencies and other 
local organizations served as the child care brokers for the transitional 
benefits as well as for JOBS-related child care. These brokers were the 
key providers of assistance for parents who needed child care. Clients 
received individualized counseling services regarding available child 
care options, and they were encouraged to visit providers before making 
a cho ice. If a client selected an unregulated family care provider, an 
agency staff member visited the home to determine its acceptability. If 
the choice was an acceptable one, the agency entered into a contract with 
the provider and paid the provider directly. If the choice of provider was 
questionable, the client was counseled about the desirability of consider- 
ing other providers. 

The Texas sites also used child care management agencies (CCMA) 
that provide comprehensive child care assistance, including educational 
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resources on what to look for in quality child care, the types and locations 
of providers, and specific referrals. The Texas system was the most 
comprehensive of the three broker systems examined in this study. Of 
particular note was the emphasis given to providing "seamless" child care 
through the use of multiple funding sources and the development of 
additional resources. 

In Mississippi, the child care management agencies were also respon- 
sible for the administration of child care under the JOBS program, but 
the staff of the child care management agencies seldom had direct contact 
with the clients. The CCMAs provided information regarding child care 
options to clients by means of a letter; the client was responsible for 
obtaining the child care services and for making the arrangements with 
the provider Finalizing the arrangements and obtaining payment in- 
volved numerous steps for both the client and the provider. The provider 
and the client had to sign a contract, and the provider had to send a Notice 
of Action to the CCMA. The CCMA then notified the provider that the 
eligible child could be enrolled and the provider notified the client. Every 
month, the JOBS case manager was required to send attendance reports 
to the CCMA for participants receiving child care. These have been the 
basis for determining the payment to the provider. Participants are 
responsible for getting attendance reports to the case managers when the 
client is not enrolled in a formal education or training program. 

The Workers' Perspective 

Workers responsible for child care services were asked to assess their 
agencies' approach to child care services to determine if emphasis was 
being given to particular types of care (i.e., informal vs. formal care) and 
if the use of child care referral and resource services was encouraged. We 
also sought their perception of clients' being able to select their preferred 
type of care. The majority of child care workers viewed their agencies' 
approach to child care services as encouraging clients to make their own 
child care arrangements (table 7^ Workers were most likely to view their 
agency's approach as encouraging self-arranged care in Michigan, Mis- 
sissippi, and Oregon. Although this finding may suggest that JOBS 
participants must assume primary responsibility for locating child care, 
it may also reflect, in part, the emphasis given to parental choice in 
selecting child care services. 

Only slightly more than one-fifth of the respondents regarded their 
agencies as promoting the use of informal rather than formal child care 
arrangements. However, workers in Maryland were most likely (50.4 
percent) to agree with this statement as reflecting the agencies' approach 
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Table 7: Workers' Perceptions of Agency Approaches to Child 
Care 



Statement Percent Agreeing 

Clients are encouraged to make their own arrangements 63.1 
for child care. 

Child care is viewed as an opportunity to enhance the 35.7 
emotional and cognitive development of children. 

Clients are encouraged to use a child care broker or 35.4 
resource and referral agency to assist in arranging 
child care. 

The use of family members or friends to provide child 21.6 
care is encouraged rather than more formal child care 
arrangements. 

Clients would prefer different child care arrangements, 19.2 
but they are unable to find them. 



to child care. Additionally, 41.7 percent of the Maryland workers per- 
ceived their clients as preferring different child care arrangements, but 
unable to find them. Across the states, only 19.2 percent of the respon- 
dents agreed with that statement. 

Slightly more than one-third of the respondents indicated that the use 
of child care resource and referral agencies was encouraged within their 
agencies. As might be anticipated, this was particularly the case in 
Tennessee and Texas (60 and 70 percent respectively), which have 
established ciiild care brokers or management agencies. (Although Mis- 
sissippi also has a child care management system, that system functions 
in a very different fashion, as described earlier.) 
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DISCUSSION 



The findings presented here outline patterns emerging in child care 
services for JOBS participants during the initial stages of JOBS im- 
plementation in ten states and 30 local programs within those states. The 
findings are restricted to those states and local sites and may not reflect 
patterns for child care in other JOBS programs. Additionally, these 
findings reflect the status of child care services as viewed by state and 
local administrators as well as front-line workers. Specifically excluded 
in these findings is any assessment by clients themselves regarding child 
care services under the JOBS program. Although the findings have these 
limitations, they do provide an in-depth consideration of important child 
care issues associated with the implementation of the JOBS program. 

In general, JOBS administrators at both the state and local levels 
perceived the supply of child care services as adequate for their programs 
to serve a sufficient number of JOBS participants to meet the federal 
participation rate of seven percent for 1990 and 1991. Additionally, the 
majority of workers responsible for child care services also regarded 
child care services as being sufficiently available to serve JOBS par- 
ticipants at the time of the study. The only site identified as having a 
significant concern about an adequate supply of child care services was 
New York City. This concern n^r -ell reflect the emphasis place on 
formal care by the agency and the state's policy requiring that those 
clients requesting child care assistance be given the option of two regu- 
lated providers. The other major gap in child care services identified by 
several sites was care for infants and toddlers. 

Some may regard these findings as unexpected, particularly given 
current information about the availability of child care in general. In 
interpreting these findings, we must carefully consider several important 
factors before concluding that child care is not, and will not become, an 
issue in implementing the JOBS program (Hagen & Lurie, 1993). First, 
at the time of the study, the federal participation rate for the JOBS 
program was seven percent of the non-exempt AFDC caseload. For most 
states in this study, meeting this rate of participation was not a major 
challenge because they already had well developed welfare employment 
programs. Additionally, for states with new programs, clients were only 
beginning to flow through the JOBS program, and many were at the 
assessment and employability planning stages rather than assigned to a 
particular cducationaK training, or employment activity. 
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Second, child care services may be available, but JOBS participants 
may not be able to access those services due to a lack of available 
transportation. This issue was identified as significant in both the field 
network research and the survey of front-line workers. Third, the 
availability of services may also reflect a reliance on informal care, and 
its use may not be captured in the available state and local information. 
Informal care may be functioning as a **safety valve," as an alternative 
when formal care is not available or accessible. As one field associate 
noted: 

Allowing unlicensed caregivers, including close rela- 
tives of the families needing child care, has made child 
care readily available for most clients and has kept 
child care supply from becoming an impediment to 
the success of the JOBS program. 

Fourth, states were operating JOBS programs primarily on a voluntary 
basis or giving priority for services to volunteers during this study period 
(see Hagen & Lurie, 1992). It is possible that those volunteering for the 
JOBS program have fewer needs for child care than other potential JOBS 
participants. Additionally, self-initiated participants who volunteer for 
the JOBS program may have already secured child care arrangements and 
enroll in the JOBS program in order to obtain payments for child care 
and other work- related expenses. Finally, recipients with significant 
needs for child care may be viewed as facing barriers to program par- 
ticipation and thus may be less likely to be enrolled in JOBS activities. 
Given the need to serve only seven percent of the potential pool, JOBS 
programs may be choosing to serve those with lower needs for child care, 
in effect, creaming on the basis of child care needs. As demonstrated by 
New York City, it was possible to serve only clients with school-age 
children and meet the seven percent participation rate. 

The JOBS legislation significantly increased the availability of child 
care funding for welfare employment programs, and this liberalized 
funding has made an important contribution to some states' operations of 
the JOBS program. However, accessing the federal funding for child care 
under the JOBS program is dependent on the states' being able to provide 
the required state matching funds. The limitations on child care funding 
have already resulted in restricting access to the JOBS program in at least 
one state and in restricting the availability of child care support for other 
low-income, but non-AFDC families (Hagen & Lurie, 1992). The find- 
ings suggest that a few local sites have begun to experience, or anticipate, 
these funding shortages for child care. In the three sites noting this 
concern, the depletion of Title XX funding for child care, which does not 
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require a state match, was noted as a main factor creating this shortage 
of funding for child care services. 

As the federally mandated rates of JOBS participation increase, the 
likelihood of confronting inadequate child care funding will also in- 
crease. Addressing this situation through increased allocations of state 
funds appears unlikely, at least in the short term, given the current fiscal 
constraints of most states. The existing demands on Title XX, as well as 
its funding limitations, would seem to preclude Title XX from serving as 
a viable option for meeting the ^^mand for child care services. Alternative 
strategies, which some states are now pursuing, include closer coordina- 
tion with early childhood development programs such as Head Start and 
increased access to alternative funding streams such as child care monies 
under the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). The new funding stream 
provided by the Child Care and Development Block Grant may also 
alleviate some of the demands on state AFDC funds for child care. 
Another alternative is to proceed as Minnesota has — restricting access to 
the JOBS program — or as Philadelphia has — postponing JOBS participa- 
tion while the client is wait-listed for Title XX child care funding. 
However, the effectiveness of these strategies may well decrease as the 
participation rates climb toward 20 percent. 

In addition, if state funds for child care are constrained, the lower rates 
of reimbursement for unregulated or informal care could indirectly 
promote its use as the preferred type o^ child care arrangement for JOBS 
participants. Alternatively, the lower c )sts associated with informal child 
care could lead to a type of "creaming'* in which those who have access 
to informal child care services are given preference or priority in JOBS 
programs. 

Although addressed through a variety of approaches, parental choice 
in the selection of child care has been preserved and safeguarded by the 
programs considered in this study. There were indications that many sites 
placed a strong emphasis on the use of formal or regulated child care 
services. This emphasis was also reflected in data on service usage. 
However, the data on service usage may well minimize the extent to 
which informal care is used by JOBS participants. Parental choice may 
also be restricted as a practical matter — formal child care services may 
not be available or accessible within some communities. 

To make informed choices, parents must have relevant information 
about child care options and child development. The findings suggest that 
efforts are under way in a number of states and local sites to increase 
parent education about child care. These developments were related to 
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the use of information and referral services as well as the use of child 
care management agencies in Tennessee and Texas. The attention given 
to the potential of developing "seamless" child care in Texas was par- 
ticularly noteworthy. 

Although there were concerns in several sites about the payment rates 
for child care services, both in terms of their being too low and too high, 
payment levels were sufficient to attract enough providers to enable the 
agency to meet its participation goal. However, an issue uncovered in 
several sites was the payment differential between those receiving ser- 
vices under the JOBS program and those receiving services through the 
JTPA agency. Authorized payments under the JOBS program for child 
care were higher than those under the JTPA program. This situation may 
create tension between the local agencies and could potentially interfere 
with the JTPA providing services to JOBS participants. At a minimum, 
this situation places the JTPA agency at a disadvantage in arranging 
service for JTPA clients who are not also JOBS participants. 

One of the more interesting developments related to JOBS implemen- 
tation has been the establishment of child care management systems or 
brokers. Based on the states in this study, the use of child care brokers 
appears more likely to occur in states with less mature or long-standing 
welfare employment programs. The models of child care brokers differed, 
however, with Tennessee and Texas developing systems that provide 
fairly intensive services to clients, potentially over a period that extends 
beyond their participation in the JOBS program. In contrast, Mississippi 
has developed a system in which the "broker" function involves minimal 
levels of direct client contact and the function is primarily a clerical one 
involving the processing of required forms. The complex process for 
securing child care and the organizational separation between the JOBS 
staff and the broker agency appeared to slow enrollment in the JOBS 
program in Mississippi. These factors also appeared to contribute to a 
reduction in the use of organized care and to an increase in transportation 
problems. The use of child care management systems merits closer 
attention because it may offer an alternative model for administering the 
multiple child care funding streams while also providing important 
education and linkage services to parents. 
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CONCLUSION 



The JOBS legislation reflects the expectation that mothers, even those 
with young children, should participate in the labor force to increase their 
levels of economic self-sufficiency. This approach represents a dramatic 
shift from the original intentions of the AFDC program, which was to 
allow mothers to care for their children in their own homes. This change 
in expectations has been accompanied by the recognition that, to fulfill 
these expectations, mothers need access to child care services. 

In implementing the JOBS program and the associated child care 
provisions, states to date have fulfilled their obligations to assure that 
child care is available and provided to at least enough JOBS participants 
to meet the federally mandated requirements for participation. But such 
child care issues as funding, access, and transportation must be addressed 
by states. While these findings indicate that child care is not yet a pressing 
issue in the implementation of the JOBS program, it is clearly premature 
to conclude that it will not emerge as a significant barrier to providing 
education, training, and employment services to welfare recipients as the 
federally mandated rates of participation increase. Additionally, these 
findings provide the perspectives of the state and local agency ad- 
ministrators and workers, not those of the clients who may view the issue 
of child care quite differently and who may find that child care issues 
become barriers to their on-going participation in the JOBS program and 
in the workplace. 
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AFI^NDKA: 
JOBS IMPLEMENTATION STUDY 



The passage of the Family Support Act of 1988 was accompanied by 
high expectations for the transformation of the nations' welfare system. 
The Family Support Act seeks to strengthen the economic self-sufficien- 
cy of AFDC recipients through increased enforcement of child support 
obligations and a new welfare employment program for the provision of 
education, training, and employment services. This new welfare employ- 
ment program, the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Training Program 
(JOBS), replaces the Work Incentive Program (WIN) and is a major 
vehicle by which the Act seeks to increase the economic self-sufficiency 
of AFDC recipients. 

Recognizing the importance of studying the process of implementing 
JOBS, researchers based at the Rockefeller Institute of Government in 
Albany — the public policy research arm of the State University of New 
York — are conducting a ten-state implementation study of the JOBS 
program extending over three years. The study assesses the implementa- 
tion of the JOBS program by focusing on two areas: the way states have 
altered their employment md training programs in response to the Family 
Support Act and the extent to which local welfare agencies have realized 
the objectives of the JOBS legislation. To assess the state and local 
responses to the JOBS legislation, three rounds of research were under- 
taken. The first round focused on the implementation of the JOBS 
program at the state level — states' choices, program designs, and issues 
in implementing the legislation. This state-level information provides the 
background and context for analyzing program implementation at the 
local level. 

The second round of research focused on JOBS implementation at the 
local level — the organizational structure, the mechanisms for delivering 
services, and the resulting opportunities for recipients. The third round 
assessed the changes made as the states and local agencies gained ex- 
perience with the JOBS program and came under increasing pressure 
from the federal mandates to serve more AFDC recipients in their JOBS 
programs. 

The first round of research was scheduled to begin as soon as all states 
in the sample had implemented the program. The Family Support Act 
permitted slates to implement the JOBS program in July 1989, but they 
were not required to do so until October 1990. For this reason, the field 
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research began in October 1990 and examined the status of the program 
from October through December, 1990. The second round of research 
examined the status of the JOBS program at the local level during June 
through August, 199 1, and the third round was performed one year later, 
June through August, 1992. 

In several reports, we present the findings on the local implementation 
of JOBS in 30 sites during June through August, 1991. The findings from 
the first round of field network research were presented in Implementing 
JOBS: Initial State Choices (Hagen & Lurie, 1992). To provide the 
context for the findings on local implementation, we have provided both 
the legislative background as well as the state response to the federal 
legislation. The findings are based on the structured reports submitted by 
policy analysts for each of the ten states. The state-level reports reflect 
state policies as well as the intentions and perspectives of state-level 
officials and administrators. The local-level reports reflect the perspec- 
tives of the local program operators as well as an assessment of the nature 
and extent of JOBS services provided to AFDC recipients. In some areas, 
the findings from the field network research are supplemented by findings 
from a survey of front- line workers responsible for the daily operation 
of JOBS programs in the local sites. 

As a brief introduction to this series of reports presenting findings on 
the local implementation of the JOBS program, we provide an overview 
of the federal JOBS legislation, the research methods, and the process of 
site selection. 

JOBS in Brief 

The JOBS program is designed "to assure that needy families with 
children obtain the education, training, and employment that will help 
them avoid long-term welfare dependence" (42 USC 681 (a)). It builds 
on previous legislation related to welfare employment programs, includ- 
ing the Work Incentive Program and organizational arrangements and 
program activities that were permitted under the Omnibus Budget Recon- 
ciliation Act of 1981 and subsequent amendments. Primary responsibility 
for the JOBS program rests with each state's welfare agency, which was 
allowed to implement the program in July 1989 and required to do so by 
October 1990. States must offer educational activities including high 
school or equivalent education, basic and remedial education, and 
English proficiency education; job skills training; job readiness ac- 
tivities; and job development and job placement. Additionally, states 
must provide at least two of the following: group and individual job 
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search, on-the-job training, work supplementation, and community work 
experience. 

Subject to the availability of resources, all non-exempt AFDC 
recipients are required to participate in the JOBS program. States must 
guarantee child care if it is necessary for a recipient to participate in the 
JOBS program. Federal funding for child care is open-ended and matched 
at the Medicaid rate, which ranges from 50 to 80 percent. In a significant 
departure from previous legislation, mothers with children ages three or 
older are required to participate if child care is available. At state option, 
participation in the JOBS program may be required of parents with 
children ages one or older. Mothers under twenty years of age who have 
not completed high school or its equivalent are required to participate in 
educational activities, regardless of their children's ages. 

To encourage states to focus on people who are most likely to become 
long-term welfare recipients, the federal legislation requires that 55 
percent of the JOBS funds be spent on specific categories of recipients 
who are, or are likely to become, long-term welfare recipients. The 
legislation has also mandated overall participation rates for states' JOBS 
programs: seven percent of the non-exempt caseload must participate in 
1990; 20 percent in 1995. 

To assist states in financing their JOBS programs, federal matching 
funds have been increased significantly. The limitations on the total 
amount of federal grants to the states are raised considerably' from 
previous levels of funding; available federal funding in 1990 was $800 
million and increases to $1.3 billion in 1995. The federal matching rate 
is 90 percent up to each state's WIN allocation for 1987. Expenditures 
for JOBS services beyond that amount are matched at the Medicaid rate 
or 60 percent, whichever is higher Supportive services and administra- 
tive expenses are matched at 50 percent. (For additional analyses of the 
Family Support Act, see Abramovitz, 1988; Hagen, 1992; Lurie & 
Sanger, 1991; Miller, 1989; Nichols-Casebolt & McClure, 1989.) 

Research Methods 

Field Network Research. The primary research method for data col- 
lection during this phase of the study was field network research (Nathan, 
1982). Field network research is a method for policy research developed 
and used to assess revenue sharing, community development block 
grants, public service employment under the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act, and the Reagan domestic program. The essential 
feature of this approach is a network of indigenous field researchers 
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familiar with the programs and political structure and processes of each 
sample jurisdiction. These field researchers assess the program in their 
jurisdiction by using a uniform instrument for collecting and analyzing 
information. The research framework, analytic questions, and data re- 
quirements are developed by the central staff of the project. The data 
collection instruments, or reporting formats, were developed by the 
central staff in conjunction with the field associates. The instrument 
consists of open-ended questions and requests narrative statements, quan- 
titative data, and supporting documents. Field researchers gathered the 
required information in a variety of ways, including on-side observations, 
interviews with state officials and program staff, and reviews of program 
materials and reports. After the field researchers have completed their 
data collection and analysis, the central staff uses the findings from the 
field to describe and explain inter-jurisdictional variations, confirm or 
reject hypotheses, and reach conclusions about program implementation. 

Survey of Front-Line Workers. As part of the overall study, a survey 
of front-line workers was conducted to inform our analysis of the local 
implementation of the JOBS program. Data were collected from front- 
line workers using a self-administered questionnaire which was dis- 
tributed to front-line workers in the 29 local sites in the fall of 1991, 
shortly after the field network research at the local level had been 
completed. The content of the questionnaire paralleled the study's overall 
framework for assessing the implementation of JOBS. This framework 
draws on the major provisions of the JOBS legislation as well as variables 
identified in previous research as important to implementing welfare 
employment programs. Additionally, we drew directly on the instruments 
prepared by the Manpower Development Research Corporation in their 
studies of the GAIN Program. The questionnaire was self-administered 
and consisted primarily of closed-ended questions. Completed question- 
naires were returned by 929 respondents for a response rate of 68.7 
percent. (Further information regarding the survey of front-line workers 
is presented in a separate report.) 

The survey's limitations stem primarily from its reliance on a self-ad- 
ministered questionnaire and the purposive selection of local sites. The 
length of the questionnaire and the possible sensitivity of questions 
concerning job satisfaction and attitudes toward welfare recipients may 
have contributed to respondent bias. Additionally, the data are based on 
the workers' self-evaluations and self-report and do not measure actual 
performance. Although the local sites included front-line workers in 
diverse settings, the sample is geographically limited both across states 
and within states. It may well not be representative of front-line workers 
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who provide services to JOBS participants across the country. Qualifica- 
tions for these positions, job responsibilities, and work environments 
varied greatly among local agencies. Comparisons across the states must 
also be approached with caution because of the small number of respon- 
dents in some states. Within these limitations, however, the study does 
provide a comprehensive consideration of the front-line workers' 
perspective on JOBS implementation. 

Selection of the Study States and Local Sites 

A major decision in conducting this three-year implementation study 
was the selection of ten study states. The states in the study are Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pen- 
nsylvania, Tennessee, and Texas (table A-1). In choosing the ten states, 
an effort was made to select states that would illustrate a range of state 
experiences in implementing the JOBS program. Several characteristics 
of states were identified, and states were chosen to provide diversity 
according to these characteristics. Economic and fiscal variables are 
shown in table A-i and include the poverty rate and the rank by per capita 
income for the states. To reflect the ability of states to finance welfare 
expenditures, consideration was given to the level of fiscal stress ex- 
pected in 1990. 

Another criterion was whether the state had introduced a new welfare 
employment program prior to the JOBS program that enabled it to meet 
many of the requirements for the program without major restructuring, 
or whether the state needed to design and implement a new program. 
Information from a variety of sources as well as the states' expected 
implementation dates were used to select states with variations in pro- 
gram development. Another factor that may influence the course of JOBS 
implementation is whether public assistance is administered by the state 
government or by local government under state supervision. To reflect 
the national pattern in which two-thirds of the states administer public 
assistance, seven state-administered programs were chosen for the 
sample. Consideration was also given to regional balance. 

The final variable considered was the state's inclusion in the JOBS 
Evaluation Study being conducted by the Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corporation (MDRC). Their evaluation, mandated by the Fami- 
ly Support Act, will estimate the impact of JOBS services in selected sites 
using an experimental design. One purpose of the Rockefeller Institute 
study is to provide a context in which to view the programs evaluated by 
MDRC. To facilitate comparisons between the two studies, an effort was 
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made to ensure that some of the states in this sample contained JOBS 
Evaluation sites selected by MDRC. 

To examine the local im^plementation of the JOBS program, the central 
staff, in consultation with the field associates selected three local sites in 
each of the ten states. Local sites were selected on the basis of a number 
of criteria, including geographic location within the state, size of the local 
community, and AFDC caseload characteristics. In each state, a site was 
selected which reflected a rural environment, a mid-sized city, and a more 
metropolitan area of the state. Specifically excluded from consideration 
were local sites within the state participating in MDRC's JOBS Evalua- 
tion 3tudy. The experimental designs being used in these sites created 
exceptional situations for the implementation of the JOBS program. Our 
focus was on the more typical JOBS programs. Table A-2 provides a 
listing of the local sites. 
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Table A-1 : Criteria for Selecting States 



Implementation Income 
Date Rank 



Poverty Rate 
(percent) 



Fiscal 
Stress 



State Administered 

Michigan 7/89 

Mississippi 10/90 

Oklahoma 7/89 

Oregon 10/90 

Pennsylvania 10/89 

Tennessee 10/90 

Texas 10/90 

State Supervised 

Maryland 7/89 

Minnesota 7/89 

New York 10/90 



17 
50 
37 
31 
21 
38 
26 

7 
15 
5 



14.4 

25.6 
15.5 
12.6 
12.4 
17.8 
16.2 

8.5 
11.5 
15.2 



S 
S 



s 
s 



s 

D 



Source: 

Rank of per capita personal income and poverty rate: National Conference of State 
Legislatures, State-Local Fiscal Indicators, January 1990, p. 86. 

Fiscal Stress: Ronald Snell, "The State Fiscal Outlook: 1990 and the Coming 
Decade," State Legislative Report, Vol. 15, No. 5 (Denver, Colorado: National Con- 
ference of State Legislatures, February 1990). 

D=Expected Deficit in FY 1990; S=Possible revenue shortfall in FY 1990. 
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Table A-2: Local Sites Selected for the Study 



State 



Maryland 



Michigan 



Minnesota 



Mississippi 



New York 



Oklahoma 



Oregon 



Pennsylvania 



Tennessee 



Texas 



Sites 

Baltimore City 
Anne Arundel 
Dorchester County 

Wayne County 
Kalamazoo County 
Tuscola County 

Hennepin County 
Blue Earth County 
Itasca County 

Hinds County 
Harrison County 
Quitman County 

New York City 
Oneida County 
Franklin County 

Tulsa County 
Carter County 
LeFlore County 

Springfield 

Medford 

LaGrande 

Philadelphia 
Blair County 
Clinton County 

Davidson County 
Sullivan County 
Gibson County 

Harris County 
Nueces County 
Bee County 
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APPENDIX B: 
DESCRIPTION OF WORKERS 
RESPONSIBLE FOR 
CHILD CARE SERVICES 



As with the overall sample, the respondents responsible for child care 
services were predominately women (81 percent), and their average age 
was 38.2 years. The majority of the respondents were white and, as shown 
in table A, the respondents came from a wide range of educational 
backgrounds. Two-thirds of the respondents had a bachelor's degree or 
higher. The respondents were employed primarily by local welfare agen- 
cies (80 percent); 12 percent were employed by various community- 
based organizations, and 8 percent by the local Job Training Partnership 
Act (JTPA) agency. 

Overall, these respondents were experienced workers. They had 
worked in human services positions for an average of 9.5 years and in 
their current agencies for 7 years. Michigan, Oregon, and Pennsylvania 
were more likely to have even longer-term workers. In these states, 
workers had been employed in their current agencies for 13, 12, and 15 
years respectively. In contrast, Mississippi and Tennessee workers had 
been in their agencies for 4 and 4.6 years respectively. In their current 
positions, 37.5 percent reported earning an annual salary of $20,000 or 
less, and 55.3 percent earned between $20,001 and $30,000. 

In addition to having agency responsibilities for child care services, 
these workers also assumed responsibility for a number of other functions 
central to the operation of the JOBS program (table B-1). The most 
common function, performed by 82.5 percent of the respondents, was 
referral to educational, employment, and training services. Additionally, 
however, 60 percent or more respondents were also responsible for such 
functions as assessments, employability plans, and case management. 
Slightly more than one-half of the respondents were also involved with 
AFDC eligibility determinations or redeterminations. Involvement with 
AFDC eligibility was most likely to occur in New York, Oklahoma, and 
Oregon; it was least likely to occur in Minnesota and Texas, where 
workers were also least likely to be involved in screening for referral to 
the JOBS program. 

The average monthly caseload was 1 30 cases, but the caseloads ranged 
from 82 cases in Oklahoma to 230 cases in Pennsylvania. Respondents 
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estimated that 63 percent of their caseload was comprised of JOBS 
participants and that they had contact with 60 percent of the entire 
caseload each month. Workers responsible for child care services split 
their time each week between two functions, direct contact with clients 
and completion of required data entry and reports (table B-2). Collabora- 
tive work with other staff within the agency or with staff at other 
community agencies accounted for about 20 percent of their work week. 

Table B-1: Characteristics of Respondents Providing Child Care Services 
(N=274) 



Respondent Characteristics Means/Percentages 

Sex 

Male 19.0% 

Female 81.0% 

Ethnic Background 

Black/African American 24.0% 

Caucasian 64.2% 

Hispanic 5.5% 

Other 6.4% 



Educational achievement 

High school 9.2% 

AA/AS 12.8% 

BA/BS 56.0% 

Master *s or above 11.7% 

Other 10.3% 

Age 38.2 

Number of years in human service positions 9.5 

Number of years employed by the agency 7.0 

Number of years in current job title 4. 1 



Table B-1 continued on next page. 
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Table B-1: Characteristics of Respondents Providing Child Care Services 
(N=274) (continued) 



Respondent Characteristics Means/Percentages 

Salary 

$10,000 or less 0,8% 

$10,001 -$15,000 6,7% 

$482;$ 1 5,00 1 -$20,000 30,0% 

$20,001 -$25,000 40.7% 

$25,001 -$30,000 14,6% 

More than $30,000 7,1% 

Previous Welfare Recipient 

Yes 18,8% 

No 81,2% 

Job Responsibilities 

Referrals to education, employment, & training services 82.5% 

Monitoring and tracking of client participation 7 1 ,9% 

Assessments for JOBS 62.4% 

Screening for referral to JOBS program 62,0% 

Case management services for JOBS 61,7% 

Employability plans for JOBS 60,9% 

AFDC eligibility determinations/redeterminations 53,3% 

Average caseload size 129,9 
Agency Base 

Welfare 79.5% 

Community-Based Organizations (CBO) 11.7% 

Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) agency 7,5% 
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Table B-2: Weekly Time Allocations for Workers Providing Child 
Care Senfices 



Activity ^ Percent of Time* 



Direct contact with clients in person and by phone 


42.1 


Required data entry, report completion, and 




other paperwork 


38.0 


Direct contact with other staff in the agency 


12.2 


Collaborative work with other community agencies 


7.9 


* Exceeds 100 percent due to rounding. 
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APPENDIX C: 
FIELD ASSOCIATES 



Maryland Jeffrey J. Koshel, Planning and Evaluation Consultant 

Washington, D.C. 

Michigan Colletta H. Moser, Professor 

Department of Agricultural Economics 
Michigan State University 

Minnesota Sharon K. Patten, Senior Fellow 

Humphrey Institute, University of Minnesota 
Associate Professor 

Department of Social Work, Augsburg College 

Mississippi Lewis H. Smith, Professor 

Department of Economics, University of Mississippi 

New York Jan Hagen, Associate Professor 

School of Social Welfare, University at Albany 
State University of New York 

Irene Lurie, Associate Professor 

Rockefeller College of Public Affairs and Policy 

University at Albany, State University of New York 

Kenneth R. Wedel, Professor 
School of Social Work, University of Oklahoma 

Norman L. Wyers, Professor 
Graduate School of Social Work, 
Portland State University 

Thomas F. Luce, Jr., Assistant Professor 
The Hubert H. Humphrey Institute of Public Affairs 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
(Formerly at Pennsylvania State University) 

Tennessee Robert E. Fulton, Public Policy Analyst 

Patton, Missouri 

Texas Christopher T. King, Associate Director 

Center for the Study of Human Resources 
Lyndon B. Johnson School of Public Affairs 
The University of Texas at Austin 



Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
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Field Associates' Biographies 

Robert Fulton is now an independent public policy analyst living 
in Missouri. He was Secretary of Social Services in the Oklahoma 
Governor's Cabinet from November 1987 to January 1991. In this 
capacity, he assisted the Governor in providing oversight and liaison for 
eight state agencies. Prior to joining the Governor's Cabinet, Fulton 
served for 4 1/2 years as Director of Oklahoma's largest state agency, the 
Department of Human Services. Before going to Oklahoma in 1983, 
Fulton served for six years on the staff of the U.S. Senate Budget 
Committee, including two years as Chief Counsel for that Committee. 
Prior to joining the Senate Budget Committee staff, Fulton served for a 
total of 21 years in five different federal agencies. His service included 
a 1976 appointment by President Ford as Administrator of the Social and 
Rehabilitation Service in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Fulton served on the Board of Directors of the American Public 
Welfare Association from 1987 to 1989. Fulton served on the American 
Public Welfare Association's committee that produced the "One Child in 
Four" report and helped create the momentum leading to the enactment 
of the Family Support Act of 1988. 

Christopher T. King is Associate Director, Center for the Study of 
Human Resources, Lyndon B. Johnson School of Public Affairs at the 
University of Texas, Austin. Dr. King is an economist with an interest in 
welfare, education, and employment programs, both nationwide and in 
Texas. He is an expert on the Job Training Partnership Act, having served 
as the principal editor for the report of the U.S. Job Training Partnership 
Act Advisory Committee issued in March 1989. He has been a consultant 
to many governmental and private organizations and continues to conduct 
research on the JOBS Program in Texas with funding from the Texas 
Department of Human Services and several other state agencies. 

Jeffrey J. Koshel is an economist who is a private consultant in 
Washington, D.C. He has had extensive experience monitoring and 
evaluating work/welfare programs, social service programs, and other 
human resource programs while serving on the staffs of the National 
Governors Association, the Urban Institute, and the Congressional 
Budget Office. He currently provides planning and evaluation assistance 
to administrators of state and local governmental and private agencies 
serving at-risk populations. As a consultant to Montgomery County, 
Maryland, he is evaluating the county's initiative in adding a cash 
supplement to the state's welfare program. 
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Thomas F. Luce, Jr., is an assistant professor of public affairs and 
planning at the Hubert H. Humphrey Institute of Public Affairs at the 
University of Minnesota. He has worked extensively on economic 
development and public finance in Pennsylvania. Prior to moving to 
Minnesota, he taught at Pennsylvania State University and worked with 
the Wharton Economic Mon ^nng Project at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He co-authored three volumes on finance and economic develop- 
ment in the Philadelphia area. He has also published work on fiscal issues 
in the Pittsburgh area, state government science and technology-based 
economic developmenx programs in Pennsylvania and other states, and 
intergovernmental fiscal relations. 

CoHetta H, Moser is a professor of agricultural economics at 
Michigan State University and Employment, Training, and Public Policy 
Specialist, Cooperative Extension Service. Her expertise is labor 
economics, and she is co-author of Labor Economics and Labor Rela- 
tions, a textbook now in its tenth edition. She has an extensive back- 
ground in manpower policies, with a special focus on rural issues. From 
1986 to 1988, she was principal investigator for grants from the Michigan 
Department of Labor, Title III Dislocated Workers Job Training Partner- 
ship Act for retraining financially distressed Michigan farm family mem- 
bers and their employees. 

Sharon K. Patten is a senior fellow at the Hubert H. Humphrey 
Institute of Public Affairs, University of Minnesota, and an associate 
professor in the department of social work at Augsburg College. As a 
consultant in policy analysis and program evaluation. Dr. Patten has 
consulted with numerous government and nonprofit agencies, including 
several county social service departments and the Minnesota Department 
of Public Welfare. She has conducted numerous evaluation and policy 
studies, frequently focusing on financing and quality assurance, and has 
also developed and tested client assessment instruments. 

Lewis H. Smith is a professor in the Department of Economics at the 
University of Mississippi. He is a labor economist who has studied 
various aspects of labor markets in the South as well as the effectiveness 
of training, relocation, and job search activities. Dr. Smith has also 
written on welfare and public service employment programs in the rural 
South. He is unique among the field associates in having been a field 
associate in several field network research projects directed by Richard 
Nathan and others: the Study of the Implementation of the Job Training 
Partnership Act, the Study of the Impact of Reagan's Domestic Programs 
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on State and Local Governments, and the field network evaluation of the 
Public Service Employment Program. 

Kenneth R. Wedel, Professor, School of Social Work, University of 
Oklahoma, may be unique among our field associates in having served 
as a county welfare director early in his career. His expertise rests in 
public administration and public welfare policies. Professor Wedel's 
scholarly publications in this area have concentrated on issues related to 
the purchase of social services by the government. These issues include 
the monitoring of service contracts and the use of performance-based 
contracts in social services. Additionally, he is co-author of a forthcoming 
book on the evaluation of social programs. 

Norman L, Wyers, Professor, School of Social Work, Portland State 
University, has conducted public policy research on public welfare 
policies, specifically AFDC. He has made a significant contribution to 
the social welfare literature by examining the roles and functions of 
income maintenance workers. In addition to his scholarly publications. 
Dr. Wyers has t^en active in serving as a consultant to various public 
organizations, including the Department of Human Services, State of 
Oregon. He also has provided testimony before various committees of 
the Oregon State Legislature, the Governor's Task Force on Welfare 
Reform, and the Welfare Reform Subcommittee of the U.S. House of 
Representatives. 
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